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NOTICE OF MARCH MEETING 

TIME: Monday March 14, 1988 8:00 pm 

PLACE: Royal Botanical Gardens Centre, Auditorium 

Plains Road West, Burlington 

TOPIC: Photographing Nature, 

a presentation by Lon and Maria Zorn 


FIELD EVENTS 

Sunday March 20, 1988 9:30 - 12:00 

BLUEBIRD BOX LOCATIONS: This will be a driving tour of the Flamborough area 
looking for potential sites where bluebird boxes could be established,, Meet 
at Tim Horton's at Clappison's Corners (Highways 5 and 6). 

Leader - Bill Read 519-894-4009 


March 1 to May 31 . 

BEAMER HAWK WATCH: There is usually someone on hand to help out with identification 
at Beamer Memorial Conservation Area near Grimsby. The best times over the 
years are the last week in March and the last two in April. 

Friday April 15, 1988 8:00 pm 

ANOTHER ADDED OUTING: As a follow' up to Christine Bishop's presentation on 
reptiles and amphibianes. Join us for a herptile hike. Meet at Willy Wonderful's 
in Dundas and be sure to bring rubber boots and a flashlight. 

Leader - Bruce Mackenzie 643-4526 


R.B.6. CORNER 

March 22 and July 5, 1988 

EDIBLE ORNAMENTAL LANDSCAPING: This two-part program begins with a slide 
tour of gardening across North America featuring ornamental plants that arc 
also edible. The summer session provides a first-hand look at the wide variety 
of edible landscape plants growing at the Children's Garden. 


Saturday April 16, 1988 

WATERFOWL EXPEDITION TO IROQUOIS NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE: An all. day field 
trip to the Iroquois and Oak Orchard Wildlife Refuges pear Lockport, New York 
at the height of the Canada Goose migration provides excellent opportunities 
for viewing spectacular numbers of geese, many waterfowl and some marsh and 
land birds as well. Tour bus will leave the R.B.G. Centre at 8:30 am. 

Fee: $32.00 

Registration Deadline: April 1, 1988 
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A CONSERVATION WITH OSCAR 


by Michael Clark 


"So - what's up?" 

I didn't oven bother to look, 

My problem wasn't with what was up, but with what wasn't down. I was 
looking through my spotting scope off the south of Paradise Point in the 
Dundas Marsh. Recent heavy rains had so reduced the flats around the Point 
that the more than 300 shcrebirds that had been feeding there the Saturday 
before had shrunk to 40. 

Besides: there was this Peregrine Falcon sitting on a dead limb about 30' 
above me, who was trying to start a little chat. 

I was having a little trouble believing it. 

"dot much of a talker, arc you?" 

"Nope. Not when I'm counting shorebirris," 1 replied wth a touch of 
bite in rny voice. I hoped that would turn him off. 

'"Mot when you're coouting shorebirris'. I see. Very interesting." 

"I'm glad you're interested. Sort of." 

"But I'm not - not really. I'm just trying to - " 

"Be friendly?" 

"Well.. " 

"Start up a little chit-chat?" 

" Mo - that's not it either. I guess you might say I'm trying to get my 

bearings. Whore am I?" 

Where was ho? - ha! Fat chance I was going to answer t hat one. Imagine 
informing a Peregrine Falcon of his whereabouts! 


"Hot that I don't have a little interest in shorebirris myself, of course," 
he added rather meditatively. 

But I was getting a bit impatient. 

"How look it here, Oscar..." 

"riy, my, that wasn't very grammatical, was it? Besides, my name isn't 
Oscar. Who said it was Oscar?" 

"I did. I have decided to call you Oscar." 

"Thank you, I'm sure. But there's no way my name is Oscar. The fact is 
it's Jennifer. And - a rather important point - I'm a female." 

"That doesn't matter, either. I have chosen to call you Oscar. You remind 
me of an old pianist named Oscar Levant who used to chatter away about 
nothing in movies." 

11 1 see." 

"I'll bet you do/" 

That seemed to have silenced him For a moment or two. 

"But, I was going to say - why don't you do you duck thing for me. Then 
maybe I'll believe you really exist." 

To my surprise I found I was now standing back from the tree, away from my 
scope, and looking up and talking to him directly. It must have made an 




interesting picture to someone with binoculars on the South Shore. 


Oscar was gazing down at me, his head kind of tilted in a rather fetching 
way to one side, with seme puzzlement. He did that nicitatino trick with his 
eye that looks so like a blink - or was it a wink? 


"i-iy 'duck thing'? What's that?" 

"Your duck thing. You know. You're suopc-sed to be a Duck Hawk. Haven't 
you heard?" 

"Gosh - I don't think my handlers told me. Say - what does a Duck Hawk 
do?" 

"Hell, you see those ducks out there, just off the flat?" 

"Beyond that bunch of gulls and those - what are they?" 

"You mean with the rakish black crowns and the large, orange bills?" 

"Ihat's them. I don't think I've ever seen them before. They look rather 
strange and - I'm not quite sure. I was going to say magnificent, but..." 
"OH, those arc just tine Caspian Terns. And you're right: they're likely 
the oddest thing you'll see in these parts." 

"Is that what they are?" 

"But let's get bact to Duck Hawks." 

"Okay. Hhat about them? Or us?" 

"A Duck Hawk - that's you - is supposed to soar up hundreds of feet in the 
air and then come shooting down at 500 miles an hour or something and 
snatch ducks right out of the air - cr the water." 

"Are you kidding? Do you know how much energy that would take?" 

"I know, Oscar, I know. But this is supposed to be your thing. It's 
what you do. It gives you an evolutionary advantage. It's right there, 
tucked away in your genes." 

"Genes? What are they? I'm having..." 

"Well, you see, because of the way your prehistoric ancestors adapted 
themselves through a process called natural selection, your aenes..." 

"How do you know?" 

"How do I know what?" 

"How my ancestors adanted themselves. Didn't you just say they wore 
prehistoric?" 

"Hell... But you don't - " 

"Whoa! Let's stop - right there. I don't understand a word. Besides, 
oven if I wanted to practice being a Duck Hawk, I couldn't." 

"Why not?" 

"Why not? you ask. Just take a look at the sky. How am I going to soar 
in that stuff? It's right there in your notes." 


He was right. 


By notes said it was Overcast, with a Low Ceiling. 


But it was time now to check the north flats off of Paradise Point. 

Nothing much: but there wore six nice Baird's. In the mean time, Oscar,seemed 
in no hurry to do anything, lie spent much of the time preening, "fluffing up", 
and occasionally swinging his head around like a turret, surveying the array of 
other birds on.the flats and in the bay. There was quite a mix for him to 
consider. Besides the shcrobirds, terns and gulls, there were twenty-four cr 
so Great Blue Herons strung like a row of ancient stilt-legged fishermen out 
beyond the east flats. High up above the herons, on an outer limb of the 
island tree, sat a very still Osprey. And way out towards the High Level Bridge 
were well over a hundred cormorants swimming about in elongated bunches, or 
sitting singly up on the posts. 
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Then Oscar was off. I looked up at once: here was that rare occasion so 
many birders cream of - to actually see a peregrine at work. 

Naturally, I expected to see everything within sight fly frantically out 
of Oscar's range, and the shcrebirds did do a very quick disappearing act. 

And the rest? After an initial, rather minor period of excitement, they 
continued on with their eating or dozing, as if there were riot a Peregrine 
Falcon, no less, patrolling back and forth overhead. 

The ducks didn't flinch a feather. And the Caspians went on with their 
wonderous assortment of croaks and squawks and distempered growls - punctuated 
only by the heart-rending begging calls of their young - as if all were quite 
normal. 


Nevertheless, Oscar was an impressive flyer - even for an immature bird. 

He reminded me of a sort of Paul Coffey of the airways, or maybe a Hayno Gretzky 
in second gear. The wingbeats appeared rather slow and indeterminate - possibly 
because fie was immature - but fie was covering a lot of space quickly. 

"There!" 

I should say so. I was right at the Point now, surveying the large east 
flat. For some reason Oscar had chosen to land on a piece of driftwood about 
twenty yards out, almost directly in front of my scope. 

"Hell," I said, or half-shouted out to him. "That was quite a run. Quite 

a run indeed." Again I hoped no one was looking. 

"Yes. Yes it was," Oscar agreed at once. "It truly was." 

"Good, And, was it - ? Did you -?" 

"Ho, no. Nothing like that. I didn't catch a thing. Ho - that was just 

for practice." 

"For practice?" I said. "Oh." I was beginning to wonder how immature 

Oscar really was. 

"Blast those crazy bands," he then muttered. 

And there they were - 1 couldn't see them in the tree - large bands, one 
red and the other greyish, on either leg. 

Oscar had gone into a kind of awkward hopping routine on the driftwood 
limb. First he stood on one foot and lowered his head toward his log; then he'd 
do the same thing on the other foot. It looked to me like he'd love to bite the 
bands off if lie could. 


:The bands, Oscar," I said. "Are they bothersome?" 

"Bothersome! You hit the nail on the head there, mister. "Right on!" 

"Just call me Mike." 

"Mike?" Oscar looked up and stopped iiis little dance. "Is that really 
your name, or...?" 

"Mo - it's Mike, all right. Or Michael. Take your pick." 

"Well - I told you before - my name's Jennifer. Not Oscar." 

"1 know. But tell me about the bands. Are they too tight? Are they itchy? 
Or what?" 

"They're just...annoying, that's all. They are a bit tight in fact: 
especially the red one. And..." 

"And?" 

"Well - I think they disturb my.-timing a little when I'm trying to hunt. 

Of course, I'm just learning." 


S' 1 


"Of course. I understand." 

"And you know - it's funny in a way." 

"Funny? You mean the banes make you laugh? But I thought _ " 

"d'o„ Not laugh - that's for sure. What I mean is, they want to free us - us 
peregrines: Introduce us back into the wild, I think they call it." 

"That's right. There's a lot of money and people committed to that 
project right now." 

"Oh, I know that, and I'm grateful. Otherwise I wouldn't be hero, now would 
I?" 

"Wo. No, you wouldn't." 

"What I don't got though, is, if they want to free us, why do they put 
these shackles on our legs?" 

"Shackles? But really, Oscar - isn't that overstating it a bit? Surely..." 

"ihat's easy for you to say, mister. I moan, .ike. But then you're not 
a bird, are you?" 

I cleared mv throat on that one. At times Oscar was pretty swift on the 
uptake. 

"Well - that's true, Oscar, but - gracious me - those bands arc not 
meant to be shackles, as you call them. They're so interested people can 
report on - well, on how you are doing. Or if you're getting on okay - 
you know, if you're still alive and the like." 

"if I'm still alive? Isn't that nice? Put let me ask you. How would you 
like to have bands on your legs?" 

"Hell - I wouldn't. But surely..." Oscar seemed to me to be a bit over- 
fussy on this point. 

"Sural,y-shmurcly! How would yu like a bunch of people reaming about 
everywhere with their binoculars, just to see if you're still alive?" 

"Well now, Oscar - I think you've gone just a little too far there. I 
really do." 


Oscar had been hopping again, like he was standing on 
fixed rne with a truly hawk-like stare. 

"Do you know what I heard recently, mister. I mean, 
tills rather cut? little male west of Toronto. He was 
the winter." 


hot coals. Now ho 

dike. It was from 
on his way south for 


"Why don't you tell me?" 

"He says where he comes from they keep peregrines in prison. He says they 
keep them - singles and pairs - in separate cells. It's at Cornell in 
Ithica, flew York, he soys. They're supposed to breed in there, so they can 
'restock the Forth-East 1 . They give each biro a number and sometimes a 


name." 

"You don't aay so? I didn't know that." 
I must admit I was a little shocked. 


"Hone of the birds like 
their historic numbers' 
rather bo..." 

"Dead?" 

"That's right. Dead." 


it in there," He says. Even if it's to 'restore 
as he described it. Tn fact, some say they'd 


Oscar nicitatoc! at me again. How could I be certain that wasn't a wink? 
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"Of course, that opinion - if the cute little fellow has his facts riqht - 
might be only from the weaker birds." 

"Oh - yes. Yes. Naturally." 


_ Just the same, I was still a little upset. Just imagine penninq Peregrine 
falcons up in a prison! 


*********** 


****************-,V********************* 

REFLECTIONS ON THE CHR1 STWAS 0iRD 


***************************** 

COUNT 


It is early. It's dark. It's cold. I'm tired. I don't want to get up. 
Bur. it is the bird count and I promised. 1 feel I should. 

1 rise. I dress. I don't want to eat. I'm not hungry but I force down 
a Piece of toast. I feel I should. 

I a thermos with tea. I put roy binoculars in my knapsack. I got 
in the car. I drive sullenly to meet my companions. I am late but I do not 
apologize. I feel I should. 


I mouth a quick wore' of greeting. I climb in the back seat of a car. 
o.y companions chat sociably, l sit in silence. I do not want to speak, l’odo 
not want to share. We drive to our area. I watch for birds. 1 spot some but 
state my sightings only after I am sure the others have not already seen them. 


We drive. I watch, silently. We stoo. The others leave the car. I 
hesitate. I want to sit. They are searchi.no. I, too, get out. I feel I 
should. 

he walk through the familiar sections of the count area. The numbers we 
see are low but several of our faithful species anpoar: cedar waxwings, juncos, 
pine siskins and our mockingbird. Ky mind starts to fill with witty sayings 
a.io excited statements„ But I do not .speak. I don't know what is wrong, 
out I cannot share. 1 answer questions addressed to me. I keep my thoughts 
to myself. Maybe it is because I do not want to. bo here. I just feel I should. 

Tiie day progresses. The mid afternoon walk produces only a handful of 
chickadees. But the sun is shining, the air is clear, and the views from the 
oscarpemnt are beautiful. A few statements slip out before I remember I am 
not speaking today. 


''(/i. much is flying. We decide to try one last area. To our surprise 
V;u pick up four more species, including an owl. We are treated to an aerial 
and vocal display by a rod-tailed hawk. We have a good count for cur area 
at Christmas. 


Our wor:< is over. I have things to do, pressures, obligations, respons¬ 
ibilities. So I. return home. I feel 1 should. 

It is only now that I realize what was wrong. It wasn't that 1 did not 
want to be out on the count. It was that I had net been out often enough. 

had spent too: .much time trying to live up to expectations, trying to be 
the person I felt I should be. I had ignored the things that mean most to me. 
I had forgotten what was important in life. 

Perhaps .( will moot some of you in one of the local parks, conservation 
areas or the club sanctuaries this year. I know I will be there. Wot because 
I. feel I should, but because I know I must. I will bo the one with the smile 
and the cheery word. 
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EUROPEAN BIRDINO IN SEPTEMBER - A DISAPPOINTMENT 


by Bob Doering 

Last September, I had the pleasure of doing a bit of "a circle tour" of 
Europe, the first in several years- As it was a conducted tour, I was abundantly 
aware that birding would have to be a secondary feature due to a fairly tight 
schedule and methods of transportation- However, there was enough variety that 
I felt it could be shared with fellow members of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club 
and readers of "The food Duck". 

We landed in Amsterdam and after covering the city and several rural areas, 

I came to the conclusion that the famous storks of Holland had either migrated 
or had gone into hiding as I saw not one, either black or white. 

In the small town of ZAANSE SCHANS, a suburb of Amsterdam, I found a very 
elusive Cuckoo- It took some ten minutes of searching in a persistent shower 
to get it out from the leaf cover where I think it was sheltering from the 
rain. Perhaps the most commonly seen bird on the trip was the Black-headed 
Gull, minus the black head at that time of year. It was seen on lakes, along 
rivers, feeding in fields and occurred in nearly all of the six countries we 
visited. In Holland I recorded a Pochard, very like our Redhead duck. Coots 
were abundant along with the ever-present Mallards wherever we stopped, especially 
in Lake Lucerne in Switzerland. 

Way up on top of 7,000 foot Mt. Pilatus, above Lucerne, I watched dozens 
of Alpine Choughs soaring, diving, and gliding along the cliffs. They would 
literally "stand still" in the wind but landed often enough to provide good 
camera shots. They differ from the Chough (which has a rod de-curvcti bill and 
red legs) by a shorter yellow bill and red legs. They are both roughly about 
15 inches long and their flight performance is to put it mildly, spectacular! 

Our' best birding opportunity came at Innsbruck in Austria. Along the 
fast and alpine Inn river, I watched both White Wagtail and a Water Pipit, 
the latter known locally as a Rock Pipit. As we lunched in a beautiful river¬ 
side park, we were visited by both Coal Tits and Great Tits, the former of 
course resembling our Black-capped Chickadees. 

Perhaps some kind person will help me, (my number is 416-527-8050) to 
solve a riddle. From over head in large trees, 1 heard raucous sqawks, which 
upon investigation proved to be a small flock of green parrots about 12" in 
length. The Field Guide to the Birds cf Britain and Europe does not list any 
parrots. An hour later, I saw a larger flock cf the same parrots flying over 
the river and landing in the same grove of trees. Perhaps they were escapees. 

Your help would be apprreciated. 

A Hoodoo was observed from the bus with its characteristic flight pattern 
which had been seen on a previous trip. 

The windup of the trip was a three day cruise down the Rhine from Basle 
Switzerland to Nijmegen Holland, one of the great river trips of the world. 

I was anxious to learn what had happened to the Rhine since the catastrophic 
fire and explosion at the giant Sandoz A.G. chemical plant in Basle just a 
year earlier. At that time, the spill of some 500 tons of poison into the river 
had killed thousands of fish and eels. It was considered to be one cf the 
worst river pollutions in history. I wondered if the river was dead. 
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I spoke to several of the shiDS crew, from the Captain down. They were 
all of the opinion that the strong currents and spring run-off had flushed the 
poisons out into the North Sea. It is interesting to note that my research 
indicated that the same quantity (300 tons of poisonous chemicals) are discharged 
into the sea from the river mouth every day! But my own opinion about the river 
is that it is much too early to determine if long-range damage has been done. 
After all, ships drew are not scientists. 

On the optimistic side, fishermen were "wetting a line" all along the 
river. I saw a Little Grebe, hundreds of Mallards, dozens of Black-headed gulls, 
and Bewick and Whooper swans with their cygnets, indicating successful breeding 
since the accident. 

At Alsace, between Basle and Strasburg, on the west bank of the Rhine, 

White storks may be seen at that time of year where they rest during migration. 
Some of our group debarked a few miles south of Strasburg and went into the 
city by bus to be rewarded by seeing many White storks on roof-tops and chimneys 
as well as seeing the great Cathedral for which the city is famous. 

I can Jit say this v/as a birding trip. When you are often in poor light, 
travelling by bus, or at 150 mph on a high-speed train, it is a bit difficult 
to "get them all". I saw many birds I was unable to get in the lens fast 
enough to get a positive identification. But as always, birding adds zest and 
pleasure to any trip. 

******************************************************************************* 


CONSERVATION NEWS 


by Rob Dobos 


The recipient of the 1987 Environmentalist of the Year award for the 
Region of Rami 1ton-Wentworth will be the Upper Ottawa Landfill Site Association 
(UOLSA). A dinner to honour the award will bo held on Friday March 25, 1988 
at the Royal Connaught Hotel at 7:00 pm. 

The UOLSA has been active for the past 14 years focusing attention on 
the environmental problems arising from the Upper Ottawa Street dump site 
and was instrumental in the closure of the site in 1980. in 1981, the Ontario 
government appointed a team of researchers to investigate data collected by 
the UOLSA claiming that the dump was emitting gases that were detrimental 
to the health of local residents, which resulted in thee most intensive 
research study ever carried out on a dump in Ontario. Results from the study 
were released in May 1S06, and in November 1587, the Province acted on the 
advice of the research team and has initiated action to collect and destroy 
the gas emanating from the dump. 

The persistence and commitment of core members of the UOLSA, including 
Hedy Gerveis, Ron Bridge-land, Douglas Stowe and Ed Studoulka, has resulted 
in the improvement of the quality of air in Hamilton and thus a cleaner 
environment. He would like to ask our Club members to help in honouring these 
dedicated people by attending the Environmentalist of the Year Dinner, which 
is sponsored by several local environmental and social organizations, including 
the HMC. For tickets or more information contact violin Struger at 547-5116. 



The release of the Second Interim RAP Report for Hamilton Harbour has been 
delayed until mid-March, while the writing team continues to review results 
of studies carried out last summer aimed to assist them in selecting possible 
remedial options for the Harbour. A serial publication entitled "Diaglouc on 
Hamilton Harbour", which gives updates on the RAP and issues relating to the 
Harbour, is produced by the federal and provincial governments and is free to 
the public. If you would like to receive this newsletter, please leave your 
name and address with the Conservation Committee. 

A project has been proposed to build a hydro electric generating station 
on Webster's Falls in Dundas in order to produce revenue to offset the $5,000 
annual deficit incurred by the Town of Dundas to maintain the park around the 
falls. Despite assurances by the developer that the project would not negatively 
impact the flow of water over the falls and the aesthetics of the gorge area, 
we should be wary of any development of the site. It is certainly one of the 
most beautiful places on the Niagara Escarpment. The gorge below the falls has 
been the breeding site of the Louisiana Waterthrush, a regionally rare species, 
and supports other significant flora and fauna. The natural integrity of the 
area, designated as an Environmentally Sensitive Area in the Hamilton-Kentworth 
Region's Official Plan, should not be allowed to be disturbed by this development 
plan. If you are concerned about this issue, contact the Conservation Committee 
or the Town of Dundas. 

i< ~,V * ic i; ic ic ****** it -k ic ic ic i; ic ic -,V 'k * ic ic ic i: >V ic icicirk ic ic -,V i; ic ic ic ic ic i< * ■/,- i< * ic ic i; * ic ic ic ic ic ic ic ic * * Vr -V ic ic ic ic -k ic * iV iV i; i; 'A' vV ;V 


FROM THE EDITOR... 

In the past issues of the Wood Duck, various bird guides, such as Golden, 
Peterson's and the Hationa 1 Geographic guide have been reviewed by some of our 
best birders. A brand new guide has recently cotT'e into my possession and I 
would like to exert my editorial perrogativo and review it at this time. 

This booklet, aptly entitled The Book of Dirds was written and illustrated by 
Heather Brackloy. It avoids much of the clutter of other bird guides, omitting 
maps and all those squiggles that are meant to represent bird songs. Written 
in layman's language, it has the additional advantage of conciseness. The 
subject matter refers to four species of birds, the robin, the blue jay, the 
cardinal and the sparrow (a beautiful brown generic sparrow). You have probably 
net heard of the author previously, and unfortunately the guide will not be 
available at your local book store. You see, Heather is my eight year old 
god-daughter. She was inspired by a girl guide project and knowing how much 
her "Aunt Karg" liked birds, her book became a very special gift under the 
Christmas tree. As something crafted by herself and given with love, I don't 
think Heather realizes what a wonderful gift she has presented to me. Perhaps 
when she is an adult, hopefully utilizing bird guides of her own, I will be 
able to explain. In the meantime, when someone asks me what my favourite bird 
guide is, I will reply simply, "The Book of Birds" by Heather Brackloy. 


Margaret Mackenzie- 
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1 987 Pto mOLOGICAh SUl'MAttl 

by Hon Hepworth 

The winter of 'b7 v/as slightly warmer than normal with the coldest periods 
occurring in late January and mid-February. Snow cover v/as aoove normal in 
January but well below normal in February. 

Daytime temperatures rose consistently above freezing after February 19? 
about 7 days earlier than normal. Bronte Creek was running at its peak about 
march 1 and the ground v/as generally frost free from torch 2o-23. These events 
set the stage for an early spring, v/nich pattern persisted throughout the whole 
spring growing season. 

In spite of variable torch temperatures and a late snowfall at month's' 
end, spring growth averaged about a week and often more early through April, May 
and June, and in fact remained early throughout the summer for most species. 

Summer temperatures were v/ell above normal until late August; precipitation 
v/as somewhat above normal until September. Witch-hazel started bloom around 
September 27? reaching its peak about October 20 and finally giving up its last 
blooms on December 16. 


The table below includes the 1987 flowering record for the two areas, 
Bronte valley south of Upper middle Road, and the Sheridan Pane greenbelt in 
Mississauga. 1986 flowering dates at Sheridan Park averaged about 0.9 dayd 
later than at Bronte (l.O days in April, 0.3 days in May, 1.4 days in June). 
In the table, dateu wnich have been estimated or interpolated are follow by 


Firsts F low ering Dates. For Sp ecie s Observed in 1,987, 


Spec ies 

silver maple 
coiiimon groundsel 
m/ropean hazel (pollen) 
coltsfoot 

-.rink cabbage (pollen) 
sharp-lobed hepatica 
. linese elm (pollen 
beaked hazel (pollen) 
buffaioberry 

American elm (pollen) 
narrow spring beauty 
trembling aspen (pollen) 
wild ginger 
blue cohosh 
round-iobed hepatica 
blue squill (in v/oods) 
henbit 
red maple 
pussy willow 


Bronte Sh.Pk. 
i'xARCH 

22M 

22/23 
23 


APRIL 
6/7 " ‘ "l 
7 

7 7E 

7 

7 

8 
8 

9 

9/10 

lO/lI 


22 


28/29 

28/29 

29 

50 / 
30/31 


Bronte Sh.Pk. 
' " APRIL " 


heart-leaved willow 


11 

slippery elm (pollen) 

10 


forsythia spp 

12/13 


red trillium 

13F 


star chickv/eed spp 


14E 

common chickweed 

18 

10 

dandelion (in open; 

16 

13 

v/ood rush (pollen) 


16 

periwinkle or myrtle 

15 


yellow trout lily 

16 

16 

Penn. sedge (pollen; 


17. 

Canada plum 


17 

purple cress 

16k 


white trillium 

16 

17/18 

black willow 


18 

serviceberry (arbor.; 


18 

field horsetail (pollen) 

16 

19/20 

early meadow rue 

16/17 

19 

wild strawberry 


18/19 

cutleaf toothwort 

18 / 19 EJ 



(continued on next page) 
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First Flowering 
Species 

dog violet 
sugar maple 
weeping willow 
wood anemone 
Dutchman's breeches 
pussytoes 

smooth serviceberiy 
fly “honeysuckle 

CQimnon blue violet 
whitlow-grass 
■ European gooseberry 
field peppergrass 
j ack-in-the-pulpit 
prickly gooseberry 
shepherd's purse 
yelj.ou violet 
buffalo currant 
■Red Haven peach 
field pennycress 
early low blueberry 
European red currant 
hon,osty (lunaria) 
garlic mustard 
red baneberry 
large-flowered bellwort 
yellow rocket 
wild geranium 
wood-betony (lousowort) 
barren strawberry 
small-flowered crowfoot 
red-berried elder 
black currant (garden) 

black medic 
wild black currant 
white ash. (pollen) 
blue beech (pollen) 
late-flowering Juneberry 
pm cherry 

hop hornbeam (pollen) 
saskatoon 
Japanese oarberry 
wild columbine 
blue-eyed grass 
sassafras 
swamp buttercup 
long-spurred violet 
seneca snakeroot 
yellow pimpernel 
wayfaring tree 
purslane speedwell 
corn speedwell 
early hawtnorn spo 
common purple lilac 


Dates (cont'd) 


Sh.Pk. 

APHIn 

, 19/20 

18/1% 

19 

20 20 
19/200 

' '21 

, 21/22 
20/210 
19 


Sp eci es' 


21 

22 

20/21 23 


23/24 

22 


23 

23. 

23/24 

24 


25 

25 

25/26 
: 25/26 

■ 25 


26E 
27/28 27 

27 

28 
29 

MAY 
IE 


22/23 

22 

23/24 


25 

25/26 
26/ 27 


27 

27 


1/2 

3/4E 


6E 


7/8 


2/3 

3 

4 

5 

6/7 

7 

7 


7 

7 

6 

7 


fringed polygala 
forget-me-not 
thyme-leaved speedwell 
Macintosh apple 
chokecheriy . 

Hansen bush cherry 
tartarian honeysuckle 
ajuga 

star-flowered Sol. seal 
American beech (pollen; 
rose mandarin 
celandine 
horse chestnut 
honeysuckle (maaclcii) 
Carpathian walnut (pol.) 
red oak (pollen) 
common cinquefoil 
starflower 
white baneberry 
running strawberry bush 
bastard toadflax 
s tar-of-Bethlehem 
liiy-of-the-valley 
hairy Solomon's seal 
wild sarsaparilla 
English hawthorn 
chives 

goat's beard, yellow 
chamomile 
red-osier dogwood 
common buckthorn 
glossy buckthorn 
smooth honeysuckle 
tall buttercup 
white oak (pollen) 
mayapple 

European mountain ash 
wild iily-of-the-valley 
herb robert 
black raspberry 
black cherry 
red clover 
Bridlewreath 

dame' s ro clce t 
false Solomon's 
tufted or cow vetch 
charlock 

wild red raspberry 
golden cnain tree 
yellow hawkwoed 
horse gentian 
white campion 
hound's tongue 
thyme 

(continued on next page) 


Bronte Sh.Pk. 

MAY 

7 


8 

8/9 

8 

8 

8/9 

9 

9 


10 


lO/ll 

11/12 

11/12 

12 

13 

12 


8 


8/9 


10 


10E 

10/ll 

HE 

11 

11 

12 


13/14 

14 

13/14 


14/15 

15E 

16 

17 


seal 


17 

17 

17/18 


18 

18E 
18/19 
17/18 
19 


12 
12 

14 

14 

15 
15 
15 
15 

15/16 
15/ 16k 
15/16 

16/17 

17/18 

18 

18 

18 

18/19 

18/19 

19 

19 

19 


21/22 
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First Flowering Dates (cont'dj 


Species 

Bronte 

Sh.Pk. 

Species 

Bronte 

Sh.Plc., 


I* 

iay‘ 


JUNE 

white clover 


" 20 / 21 . 

wild four-o'clock 

IB 


wild asparagus • 


21 

Indian hemp 


2 

common peppergrass 


21 

alfalfa 

3l/l 

2/3 

Virginia waterleaf 

19/20 

21/22 

chicory 

1/2 

3 

nannyberry 

19/20 

21/22 

spreading dogbane 

2E 


shagbark hickoiy (polxen) 

20E 

22 

orange hawkweed 

5 


silverweed 

21 


night-flowering catchfly 

3 


common fleabane 

24 

19 

butter-and-eggs 

4E 


yellow wood-sorrel 

24/25 

20 

grey dogwood 

4/5 

5 

bitternut hickory (pol.) 

22 E 


feverfew 

5 


ox-eye daisy 

19 

26 

rough avens 


6/7 

black walnut (pollen) 

23 B 


butterfly milkweed 

5/6E 


Canada anemone 

25 


mossy stonecrop 

6 


yellow sweet-clover 

22 

25 

Deptford pink 

4 

10 

alternate-leaved dogwood 

23/24 


pasture rose 


8 /9B 

comfrey 

23/24 


privet 

8 

9 

’ pearl gromwell 

24F 


staghorn sumac 

8 


common blackberry 


26 

purple-flowering raspberry 

8/9E 


slender vetch 


26 

common milkweed 


10 

smokotree' 

25 


dwarf snapdragon 


10 

downy arrov/wood 

26 

26 

white sweet-clover 

9/10 

10 

rough-fruited cinquefoil 


27 

yellow avens 


12/13 

common mallow 

26 


white, avens 

12 

13 

Fur. highbush cranberry 


27 

wild garlic 

13 


bladder campion 

27 


poke milkweed 

13/14E 


sheep sorrel (pollen) 


28 

wild basil 


14/15 

siivery cinquefoil 

27 


moneywort 

14 


riverbanlc grape 

27 


summer grape 

14 


common speedwell 

28 

27/28 

common elderberry 

15 

15/16 

carrion flower 

27 

29 

tall meadow rue 

15 


black' snakeroot 

28/29 

28 

heal-all 


16 

climbing nightshade 

29 

27/28 

purple loosestrife 

15 

17, 

horseradish 

28 


common St. John's-wort 

15 

17/18 

hairy beard-tongue 

28B 


wild rod raspberry (fruit) 


18 

maple-leaved viburnum 

28 

' 29 

Canada thistle 


18 

round-leaved dogwood 

28/29 


Queen Anne's lace 

15/16 

22/23 

climbing bittersweet 

28/29B 


pale jewelwe.ed 

19 


narrow-leaved plantain 

29 

29 

sow thistle spp 

17 

23/24 

sweetbrier 


30 . 

fringed loosestrife 

21 

20/21 

early avens (urbanum) 


30 

swamp milkweed 

21 


poison ivy 


3 oB 

catnip 

21/22E 


smaller forget-me-not 


30 

black raspberry (fruit; 


23 

curled dock 

30 

29/30 

hairy willowherb 


23 

daisy fleabane 

30 

29/30 

common mullein 

21 

24 

bristly greenbrier 


31 

Canada lily 

22/23 


wormsoed mustard 

3u 


ole campane 


24 

field bindweed 

30 ■ 

3l/l 

American basswood 


27/28 

smooth wild rose 

31 

31 

early goldenrod 

24 

30 

yarrow 


3l/l 

purple—leaved willowherb 


28E 

bush honeysuckle 

31 

51 

bull thistle 

23 

2 


JUHjB 

spotted jowelwoed 


28/29 

wild strawberry (fruit) 


1 

Michigan lily 

28 


Russian olive 


1 

wild leek 

28/29 


muitiflora rose 


l/2 

common agrimony 

29/3^ 



(continued on next page) 



First Flowering Dates (cont'd; 


Species 

Bronte. 

Sh.Plc. 

Species 

Bronte. ^h.Plc.^ 


JULY 


JULY 

wild bergamot 

3/4 


large-leaved aster 

18 ”*"17 

spearmint 

4 


swamp dodder 

24E 

blue vervain 

6 

5 

virgin's bower 

27 

white vervain 

5 


grass-leaved goldenrod 

30/31 

lopseed 

5 


peppermint 

31 

heiieborine 

8 

6 


AUGUST 

huttonbush 


7/8F 

Canada goldenrod 

"3 

field mint. 

8/9 

8/9 

arrow-leaved aster 

10 

creeping bellflower 

9/10 

calico aster 

11 

bonoset 


10 

tall white aster 

13 

spotted Joe-Itye weed 

9 


small wait© aster 

14 ' 

teasel 

11 

12 

gray goldenrod 

14/15 

northern bugiewoed 


13/14E white snakeroot 

16/17 

common blackberry (fruit) 

14/15 

14 

New England aster 

17/18 17/18 

evening-primrose 
water plantain 

16 

beggar-ticks 

25/26 

sepi. ■ 

common burdock' 

16 

18 

beech-drops Aug. 

witch-hazel 

30 " 3/4 

27/28 


F ir st Appearance Records of Fa una Observ ed i n JL 987 , 

Bronte Area Sheridan Park 


Bumble bee flying 

Mar 7 


Frost out of ground 

Mar 20 

Mar 23 

Western Chorus Frog 

Mar 24 

Mar 23 

Spring Peeper Fx-og 

Apr 7 


Red-bellied Snake 

Apr 7 


Mourning Cloak Butterfly 


Apr 7 

Common Garter Snake 


Apr 10 

Suckers running - Sheldon Creek 

Apr 12 (peak) 


American Toad 

Apr 18 


E. Tent Caterpillar (eggs hatch) 

Apr 19E 


DeKay's Snake 

Apr 19 


Common White Butterfly 

Apr 19 

Apr 27 

Eastern Black Swallowtail 


May 11 

Inchworms (0.5 cm) 


May 12 

Crickets singing 

' May 14 

May 15 

Spittlcbug 


May 17 

Deer Fly biting 

May 21 


Mosquitoes biting 


■ May 22 

Black & Yellow Garden Spider (eggs 

Hatch) May 27E 


Dragon Fly spp (4-spot) 

May 28 

June 3 

June Beetle 

May 28 


Damsel Fly spp 


June 3 


Oioada singing 


June IF 
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THE GRIMSBY HAWK WATCHER 


by Roy Baker 

As the Days of the New Year lengthen, hawkwatcher's who have overwintered 
in the pubs, pool halls and other unmentionable places are overwhelmed with an 
urge to gather at frigid parking lots and look outs to await the first migrants* 
Ibis act of penance and privation heals winters bleary eyes and resolve'blurred 
images on the distant horizon to familiar and exciting forms. 

Fortunately, for the BEAMER PAPPARAZZI, the bitter winds of : early March, 
will be tempered by our felicitations to Alfred Epns Esquire, our latest 
octogenerian hawkwatcher* 

The passage of time, as many that know him will testify, has done little 
to afflict his faculties* There is nothing of the "Slipper'd Pantaloon" about 
this man and still less of the "second childhood and mere oblivion." 

Rumor has it that when Alf bade farewell to his beloved Bauerhaus, he had 
with him_a folding chair and a tripod* This chair attributed to Chippendale 
(circa 1760) while more suited to the opulent drawing rooms of Europe, has 
supported Alf during the long years of birding the Hamilton Marshes and woodlots* 

Although woodpeckers and dcfaecaiing gulls have sullied its fine craftman- 
ship it remains, like its owner, structurally sound. Birds it seems have little 
respect for objets d'ert* 

The tripod is a more contentious issue for it has been long argued, 
mostly during lulls in migration; that it once supported the telescope Gallileo 
used when he discovered the dovian moons* 

While not appearing in any known published field guides, those articles 
so painstakingly preserved are now considered definitive field marks of a 
unique suborder of the species 0RNITH05C0PUS CANADENSIS*, known only from one 
specimen occurring locally in the Hamilton area. 

High above the Hempine the Shoulders and Jails are soaring effortlessly 
on the warm updrafts* Far below a familiar car draws to a standstill and to 
the cries of "Welcome fair weather hawkwatcher," Alf emerges and bids all 
present, "Outcn Morgan" (Sic). Obviously enjoying tiie attention he enquires 
why as usual, is he being picked on, adding ho would have arrived earlier but 
for the Pectorals ori the wet fields* As Alf unfolds his venerable chair and 
sets up his array of optical equipment, there is a feeling that this year the 
elusive Merlin will swoop low over the parking lot and Alf, tongue in cheek,., 
will claim it to be a second year bird with a full crop. In the meantime, 
however, the casual observer who encmires why the seated figure is receiving 
much attention, the answer is plain*octogenerian hawkwatchers, like Eskimo 
Curlews, are very rare indeed* 


* Canadian Birdwatcher 
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